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416 To Erin. 



TO ERIN. 

My country ! — too long like the mist on thy mountains, 
The cloud of affliction hath sadden'd thy brow; 

Too long hath the blood-rain empurpled thy fountains, 
And Pity been deaf to thy cries— until now. 

Thou wert doom'd for a season in darkness to languish, 
While others around thee were basking in light ;l 

Scarce a sunbeam ere lighten'd the gloom of thy anguish; 
In " the Island of Saints," it seem'd still to be night. 

Of thy children, alas '. some in sorrow forsook thee, 
They could not endure to behold thee distrest; 

In " tne land of the stranger" did others o'erlook thee, 
Unworthy the life-stream they drew from thy breast. 

And the song of the minstrel was hush'd in thy bowers ; 

For Discord's dire trump, thy lov'd harp was thrown by ; 
While, strong as the ivy that strangled thy towers, 

The gripe of oppression scarce left thee a sigh ! 

That is past— and for aye let its memory perish ; 

The day-spring arises, while heaviness ends ; 
Wake, Erin ! forbear thy dark bodings to cherish— 

The wheel hath revolv d, and thy fortune ascends! 

Yes — thy cause hath been heard — men have wept at thy story- 
Alas ! that a land of such beauty should mourn ! 

Save thy children ne'er grac'd the high niches of glory ? 
Was kindness ne'er known in their bosoms to burn ? 

Yes, rich as the mines which thy teeming hills nourish, 
Are the stores of their genius which nature imparts ; 

And sweet as the flow'rs in thy valleys that flourish, 
The fragrance of feeling that breathes from their hearts ! 

When stung to despair, in their wildness what wonder 
If sometimes their souls from affection might rove? 

That frenzy subsiding, their feelings the fonder 
Will seek their own halcyon channel of love. 

Let the past be forgotten !— Yet shalt thou fair Erin, 
Fling off the base spells which thy spirit enslave ; 

Thou shalt, like the sea-bird awhile disappearing, 
Emerge with thy plumage more bright from the wave. 

Once more 'mong the verdure and dew of thy mountains 
The shamrock shall ope its wet eye to the sun, 

While fondly the muse shall recline by thy fountains, 
And warble her strains to the rills as they run. 

And plenty shall smile on thy beautiful valleys, 
And peace shall return, the long wandering dove ; 

And religion, no longer a cover for malice, 
Shall spread out her wings o'er an Eden of love ! 

Then tuning thy mild harp, whose melody slumbers, 

As high on the willow it waves in the breeze, 
Let poesy lend thee her liveliest numbers,! 

To sound thy reveillie, thy anthem of praise. 

And say unto those that have left thee forsaken— 
" Return,. o\\ return to your lone mother's arms ! 

Other lands in their sons can a fondness awaken ; 
Shall Erin alone for her race have no charms?" 
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" Oh blush as ye wander, that it e'er should be taunted, 
That strangers have felt, what my own could not feel ; 

That, when Britons stood forth in my trial undaunted, 
My children slunk back, unconcerned in my weal !" 

*' Oh ! if yet in your bosom one last spark ye treasure 

Of love tor the land of your sires — of your birth— 
Return ! and indulge in the soul-thrilling pleasure, 

Of hailing that land 'mong the brightest on earth ! ' ' 

Then joy to thee, Erin ! thy better day breaketh ; 

The long polar night'of thy wo speeds away, 
And, as o'er thy chill breast the warm sunlight awaketb, 

Each bud of refinement evolves in the ray. 

Yet remember— the blossom is barren and fleeting, 

As long as the canker of strife, unsubdued, 
With its poisonous tooth at the core remains eating — 

If e'er thou axt glorious, thou first must be goad. 



THE COUNTRY TOWN. 

NO. I.— THE SQUIRE, 

The Town of M •, not far from the month of a consi- 
derable river., in the south of Ireland, was, from its romantic 
situation, and the salubrity of the air, much resorted to by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns; who greedily exchang- 
ed the smoky atmosphere, and burning pavement of their 
streets, for the green glade and fresh sea breeze, that fanned 
their cheeks, as they loitered on the beach. Indeed, those only 
who have spent the greater part of their lives in the murky 
region of cities, can sufficiently estimate the pleasure able sen- 
sations, which a ramble in the fields, or a seat in the woods ean 

ini part. Though M. was always popular as a watering place, 

yet it never presented that thronged appearance, that bustle of 
idleness (if the expression is allowable) which ia general cha- 
racterises places of that description; as from the scantiness of 
accommodation, the number of its visitors was necessarily li- 
mited. It differed also in another respect from those temporary 
depots of fashion and bile. When the approach of winter drove 
the swallow tribe of strangers who had fluttered in the sunshine, 
to take refuge in their respective civic abodes, it was not that 
desert, that seat of desolation and silence, which Tenby, Wey- 
montb, or any other favored spot is on the departure of those 
visitors on whom their very existence depends. No, it had a 
little staff of its own ; a knot of genuine good fellows, who 
careered it here cheerily the year round ; alike indifferent to 
change of fashion or season, save as the latter diminished or 
altered their supply of game or fish. Their society was 
mostly composed of bachelors ; or, what is nearly tantamount, 
Benedicts, who regarded the despotism of petticoat govern- 



